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COMPOSITION OF PLACE 
Tue Epiror 


HE household of Faith is manifold but single: its unity 

demands a — of race and culture and temporal 

allegiance, reconciled at the centre in Christ our Lord. In 
time and space, within the categories that men discern, the 
individuations that spring from historical change, or merely from 
human temperament, can seem more compelling than the hidden 
unity which transcends them. And an insistence on the universality 
that Catholic faith must bring;—the Church is one, holy, 
Catholic, apostolic, because in Christ there can be no division, 
because he is holiness, because he willed all men to be redeemed 
through himself and that redemption to be made accessible 
through his apostles—such an insistence can never ignore the 
integrity of men as endowed with shape and colour, with minds 


and wills uniquely given and to be employed in the context of 


the life they find. Nor can it ignore the varieties of society— 
enslaved or free—which the Church exists to redeem. 

“All things to all men’, It is part at least of the Christian aposto- 
late: the source is one, but the streams go far. And a parish, 
mirroring the Church herself, may include at one end a monastery, 
at the other a prison. And in between, the infinite gradations of 
holiness or the lack of it: solid families of tradition, isolated 
converts, the rootless and the dispossessed. Behind walls the holy, 
behind other walls the publicly condemned; and the mission of 
the Church is to those and to everyone else besides. 

Ina stable world, with functions regulated and accepted as such, 
the redemptive work of the Church may seem easier to achieve. 
There remain communities, perhaps in hidden parts of Ireland or 
in Navarre, where the fragmentation of our age has not wholly 
destroyed an ancient hierarchy of living, where the Church has its 
known place and where its function is respected if not always 
obeyed. But it is to repudiate the mystery of redemption if one 
demands that such-and-such must be the conditions for the 
Church’s work. They may indeed be easier, but they can never be 
indispensable. For holiness and sin are alike indigenous to no 
special order of society. The Roman Empire in its pride, the 
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medieval city, the African jungle, the American metropolis, the 
Siberian prison-camp—all are to be redeemed, all have known 
sanctity and apostasy, God and Mammon. For the Christian life is 
achieved within the economy of grace, the freely-bestowed gift 
of God that looks for its fulfilment only in eternity. 

So it is that the difficulties and disasters of our time can matter 
less than we suppose. At a time when the territory of iniquity 
seems so vastly extended, the temptation to despair is indeed near, 
but it is always to be refused. The conscious and wilful rejection 
of hope, the sin the theologians name despair, is no doubt readily 
known and its mortality of guilt acknowledged. But subtler is the 
temper of a conditioned acceptance of grace, the inclination to 
impose categories on divine providence. It may be a generous 
instinct, the defence of a partial good for the wrong reason. But 
it can be disastrous if it seems to identify the salvific work of 
Christ and the Church with secondary means, good in themselves, 
but dispensable, the products of time and change. The Catholic 
history of France in ie last fifty years is sufficient evidence of the 
blessedness of adversity. The tyranny of a secular state is not to be 
welcomed, but its enactments can no longer be met by resort to 
the simple answer of arms. And its very injustices can evoke a 
fresh examination of the Christian conscience; can, by the sheer 
necessity of events, make some decisions easier. Secondary things 
and unessential alliances will not survive the stress of persecution. 
The purification of Catholic action, so that its limits are governed 
by fm real needs of the Church and by nothing else, has been 
achieved, it is true, at the cost of much loss of evident power and 
honour. Yet the condemnation of the Sillon, and, later, of Action 


_ Frangaise, so taxing at the time to those who had identified a 


temporal policy with the eternal mission of the Church, had 
consequences wholly good. And the instant submission of Marc 
Sangnier to the disciplinary authority of the Church—an example, 
one supposes, of the working of the “Police State’ which an un- 
friendly critic of the Church has recently deplored, was in fact 
an example of the basic liberty of the members of Christ. For 
liberty is most truly exercised when it is directed to the willing 
acceptance of the Church’s authority as spiritual, redemptive and 
entirely divorced from a political opportunism. 

Today, in Eastern Europe and Communist Asia the problem 
of the Church’s freedom of action is certainly graver than any 
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recent comparison with France or Germany may suggest. And 
it must be an instant task of Christians to pray for the Church, 
that ‘she may triumph over all hostility and error, and serve God 
in safety and Sseedloen’ (Prayer of the Roman Missal contra 
ersecutores.) The obligation of prayer does not dispense from a 
| dae insistence on effective political action to demand the 
restoration of basic human liberties. Thus to suppose that ‘eco- 
nomic relations’ with a state can be separated from the sanctions 
of human rights as such, is to abandon the authority of the moral 
law in the affairs of nations. But in the end the Church will survive 
and triumph through her inalienable spiritual power, and the 
solidarity of Christians as yet free with their brethren in their 
captivity is a factor beyond the reckoning of the persecutors. 
Whatever the future holds, the answer is at last certain: the gates 
of Hell shall never prevail against the Church. But understanding 
in judgment, faithfulness in prayer, unflagging hope and constant 
charity: these, perennial and unfailing, take on a new urgency for 
the members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 


ORTEGA AND RELIGION 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


RTEGA as a philosopher has met with opposition from 
()- Catholic circles within the Spanish-speaking world 

because he not only has apparently forsaken his own 
Catholic tradition but has ignored religion in his own philosophical 
scheme. If at most he can be said to have left a place for it, the 
place is so far unoccupied. It is true that very ai in his career 
Ortega gave up the practice of religion and that at no time has 
religion in any pietistic way interested him as a topic. It is also 
true that he has always treated it with respect and he includes the 
religious sense as one of the five elements in his theory of values. 
(The others are goodness, beauty, truth and justice.) 1 
1 The most able study of Ortega from a religious point of view is that by Fr. Iriarte, s.J., 
Ortega y Gasset, su persona y su doctrina, Madrid, 1942. Less good is the Mexican Jesuit’s 
Pensamient@y trayectoria de José Ortega y Gasset, Mexico City, 1943. Quite different, but 


not written from a systematically philosophical point of view is En torno al pensamiento 
de José Ortega y Gasset, Madrid, 1948, by the Revd Miguel Ramis Alonso. 
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BLACKERIARS 357 
This neglect, however, is only superficial and accidental. 


Ortega’s thought is really profoundly re _— and one is inclined 
to classify him as possessing the truly religious temperament of 
the artist as against the intellectual or mystic. Indeed, one of the 
difficulties about Ortega’s philosophy all through is that it is a 
very subtle system of thought, closely articulated, but mediated 
through a highly aesthetic temperament. Ortega’s philosophical 
aim is so fundamental that it is unlikely that he himself will ever 
arrive at the point of sketching the natural theology proper to it. 
His object is to change radically the whole approach to knowledge 
and being by starting from the individual experience of living and, 
instead. of projecting concepts upon, as it were, the screen of the 
intellect, work to truth within that experience. This is not to 
dispense with concepts but simply to give them an altered meaning 
or rather value; they are seen for what they are rather than taken 
as the full reality to which life must be subservient. Ortega is not 
anti-intellectual, he is a realist rather than a nominalist, and a 
critical realist rather than an idealist, in so far as these terms can be 
applied at all. He is not 2 rationalist—rationalism is precisely what 
he wishes to destroy, nor is his vitalism anything to do with an 
emergent evolution. Life for him is the radical reality, but this 
is not the same thing as an absolute or ultimate reality. He means 
simply that everything must be worked out from inside life since 
it is only in life that we know and conate and move on to the 
transcendent. For life of itself, as we experience it, points to a 
reality that transcends it; his theory of values, discussed in El tema 
de nuestro tiempo, turns on their property, that life cannot but 
accept, of demanding to exist in their own right, once they have 
been apprehended. There is, no doubt, a temperamental inclina- 
tion towards a pantheistic or, more properly, panentheistic, 
dogma in Ortega, but it is never broached irrevocably, its 
philosophical setting is not therefore rendered incompatible with 
theism; there are hints, moreover, in recent years, of a more acute 
awareness of God. But that Ortega is a culturalist and essentially 
irreligious, as has been maintained, is simply not true: his cultural- 
ism leads on and out to the point where the transcendent may, if 
it will, break through, and his approach to life is religious of its very 
nature. No other word, surely, will adequately describe Ortega’s 
ceaseless pursuit of truth, his consciousness of the ineluctable need 
for coming to terms with life, his absolute obedience to what he 
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conceives to be the conditions of life, and his love for things: all 


his — energy, one might say, goes into a loving considera- 
tion of creation, of things, that calls to mind the bodegones of 


Velazquez, where respect for creation mingles with the desire — 


to penetrate in understanding and absorb in a kind of yielding to 
the nature of the things depicted. 

It is Ortega’s teaching that an adequate account of life is forced 
to be systematic because the experience of life in each individual 


reveals it to be systematic. This —. of life in the living 


as systematic, not as something unformed upon which some order 
has to be projected to make it tolerable, is of profound significance 
for the Christian view of life. It is a natural preparation for the 
supernatural affirmation that God is mindful of each soul, has had 
each one before him from all eternity and, if it will co-operate 
with him, destines it to an eternity of glory. The very structure 
of creation, in its broad outlines as in its last detail of each individ- 
ual life, must be intentional, as it were, ‘meant’ as we say in 
popular devotion, if we are to take this supernatural assurance as 
true. Ortega’s view that there is system apprehensible in the 
order of nature goes out to meet this truth in the order of grace. 

Bound up with Ortega’s conviction of system is his certitude 
of freedom. Man is ever confronted with choice, his life is not 
ready made, as he puts it. Man is free, if only as between being 
and not being, or rather living and not living. Freedom is in- 
separable from the experience of life. The doctrine that man is 
free to co-operate or not in the work of his salvation must 
obviously rest on an apprehension of freedom in the natural 
order. 

Ortega’s refusal to consider anything outside the framework of 
life, the experience of living, brings him to the assertion that 
anything, to be real, must be rooted in the life of each one. He 
does not mean this in the sense of enclosing reality within the 


subjective apprehension of it, though in fact reality is for us only | 
subj PP g. ty y 


in our knowledge of it and this knowledge is meaningless unless 
it has a real rootedness in each individual life. Ortega expressly 
states that this is true even of reality transcending the individual 
life, even of the greatest reality, God. But is not this precisely the 
aim of all Christian spiritual discipline, to make God an ever- 
increasing reality, life-rooted, so that ultimately God may indwell 
in the soul? That this knowledge of God which has to issue in a 
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real presence of God, implanted of course nL eee should have 
an analogue in a possible view of natural knowledge, is a help 
rather than a hindrance to its initial acceptance. 

Ortega’s renovation of philosophy is made by the alteration 
in the use of reason that he demands. Reason is to be not ex- 
clusively conceptual, as hitherto, but, as he calls it, vital. Reasoning 
is carried on from within life, the perspective of rational know- 
ledge is shifted by being seen as i remove from reality it is, 
while the concrete living circumstance occupies the foreground, 
as it were. The result of this is that the history of man is seen as 
the record, as the very product of his vital reason. Historic reason 
is the same thing as vital reason: it is what comes about as man 
lives, and what he does in order to live is vital reason. Life there- 
fore is seen as historic in its very substance. For Ortega, life is set 
within time, and man had a beginning. This whole historical 
attitude has a bearing on Christianity, an essentially temporal 
revelation. Man fell in time, is redeemed in time, time will have 
an end. As in another aspect, discussed later, Ortega’s outlook is 
wholly incarnational. It may be argued whether Ortega accepts 
the Christian revelation; it is clear that his philosophy is patient 
of no other. 

Ortega’s stress on historic reason makes of each one the end 
product of all that has gone before. His stress on vital reason 
makes of each individual a point of view on the universe—an 
unsubstitutable organ for the conquest of truth. Two further 
positions arise out of this: one the irreplaceable preciousness of 
each individual which is answered in Christianity by the tre- 
mendous dignity of the individual soul and of the human setting 
it works through. The other is Ortega’s conclusion that even for 
truth, God has need of each individual to be gathered up into the 
total truth. In so far as this might mean that God has an absolute 
need of man, or that God is otherwise ignorant, this of course is 
unacceptable. Ortega is perfectly well aware of the necessary 
attributes of perfect being, and we may take him at this point, at 
least till the contrary is proved, as not maintaining any absurdity. 
There is undoubtedly in the early Ortega what may be called a 
temperamental inclination to pantheism, one of the infirmities of 
noble minds. But among the treasures of Christian doctrine, do 
we not find that God has called each soul to the proclaiming for 
all eternity of some aspect of the truth inalienably his own? We 
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360 BLACKFRIARS 
are each called to a peculiar glory consisting precisely in a special 


ability to — just that aspect of the infinite glory of God we _ 
were made to perceive. Soeur Elisabeth de la Sainte Trinité , 


associated the new name of which the Apocalypse speaks precisely 


with her special quality of praise. In this way we are a point of | 


view on the infinite being, admirably corresponding to Ortega’s 
irreplaceable point of view in the natural order. And while in the 
absolute sense, Creator cannot need created, there remains a 


feeling that the fact of creation implies, if not a need, a great love 


and delight in the quality of each created one, in his ‘point of 
view’; coming down to the order of redemption, we may freely 
say that the Mystical Body of Christ needs each of its members. 

Lastly, in this itemised consideration of some elements in 
Orteguian thinking that seem to invite a specifically Christian 
scrutiny, Ortega’s insistence on values within life and his explicit 
defence of ‘merely’ biological life, his insistence on the closeness 
of body and soul, of values and the physical, is not only religious 
in the sense of being profoundly reverent towards created being, 
but also definitely Catholic in the sense of being anti-Manichean. 

This brings us to a more particular consideration of Ortega 
and his understanding of Christianity as such. In El tema de nuestro 
tiempo (1923), Ortega sums up his view of Christianity. We may 
express it as that, for the Christian, infinite rea‘; overshadows 
this life and robs it of value. In the much later Dujensa del teologo 
(1929) he pleads powerfully on behalf of the theologian as against 
the mystic on ie ground that the theologian upholds under- 
standing, intelligence, knowledge whereas the mystic tries to take 
a short cut to a higher knowledge of reality about which, when 
he returns, he has absolutely nothing to say. On these two state- 
ments we may draw up at least the earlier attitude of Ortega 
towards Christianity and examine it more closely.! 

In Christianity, infinite reality is offered to us as the fulfilment 
of life itself. ‘I am come that they may have life, and have it 
more abundantly.’ To be alive at al brings man into relationship 
with infinite life. Christianity makes the positive promise that he 
shall enjoy that infinite life not only hereafter, but now; that 
everything he does here is related to the hereafter. Rather than 


1 Ortega has more to say later in En torno a Galileo (1933) where, however, he is dealing 
with another aspect of Christianity: that of the possibility of a Christian humanism. It is 
not possible to do justice to his treatment of this subject here and it deserves a separate 
examination. 
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an overshadowing of this life by the next, it is an enhancing of 
imperfect life by the contact with perfect life. It is true that the 
one is not subordinate to, but in view of, the other, but the whole 
process is one that must be gone through in the interests of life 
itself, which is what Ortega seeks. He complains in another place 
that life has been lived for the sake of all sorts of other diem 
including for the sake of religion, and he asks that at last life shall 
be lived for the sake of life. It is true, there is a weakening of the 
religious spirit in which the health of the soul is subordinated to 
externals or the inessentials of religion, a morbid religiosity that is 
detrimental to the real object of religion itself. It is possible that 
this degeneration is more common than religious people think. 
But it is Ortega himself who provides the answer in the quotation 
from the words of Christ which he places as an epigraph to 
El Ocaso de las Revoluciones: ‘The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.’ Ortega undoubtedly does Christianity 
an injustice is seeing in its other-worldliness a hindrance to life; it 
is necessary to penetrate more deeply. But it might be salutary to 
enquire why so acute an observer and thinker as Ortega is has 
been misled in this way. 

The Incarnation gives us the right order of things: God 
becomes man and in doing so lays a stress of approval and 
acceptance, as it were, on this life. “Think on whatever is lovely, 
and do whatever you do to the glory of God’, says St Paul in the 
full understanding of this. What God has created in the first place 
is exalted in the second. It is in terms of this life that we are to 
attain to the next, and this next life is itself an infinite enrichment 
of the essential quality of life, which is to go onward to more life. 
Moreover, this new life of the next world can be brought to us 
in some degree here and now: “We will come to him and make 
our abode with him.’ The texture of this life is sacramentalised, 
is transformed, that is, as the result of a promise. But the texture 
of this life as Ortega sees it before the advent of the promise 
seems a remarkably propitious one for the sacramentalisation. 
His view of Christianity ought not to obscure the fact that the 
orteguian conception of life might well prove the best approach 
for bringing the Gospel to contemporary man. 

In the lives of the saints this marriage of finite and infinite life 
is made. Sometimes there is, it is true, too much shadow, but 
often there is not, and the question of shadow, and of the propor- 
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tions between this life and the next life, is seen to depend to a 
large extent on temperament, and to some extent on a tempera- 
mental need for discipline. St Benedict, St Francis of Assisi, St 
Teresa of Avila are not less Christian than St Simeon Stylites. As 
regards Ortega’s anti-mystical prejudice, it seems to rest largely 
on a misunderstanding of what the object of the mystic is: not to 
= information, but rather the very experience of life at its 

ighest potentiality that, rightly understood, ought to appeal to 
Ortega. The mystic’s preliminary persuasions are not to convince 
us that he knows but to induce us also to experience. 

The almost universal demand for immortality, the whole 
kernel of Unamuno’s point of view which precedes Ortega’s in 
modern Spanish yn is closely bound up with present fulness 
of life, but it is not a subject on which Ortega has anything to say. 
This is not insignificant, perhaps, since contemporary man is not, 
on the whole, inclined to lay stress on it. It was Unamuno’s 
weakness that he generalised too rashly on the universality of this 
desire. Unless this life can be shown to be worth while there is 
not much point in offering people any prolongation of it. It is an 
age, it may be, in which Christianity has to offer first a new zest 
in living, and not an age for the preaching of the extremes of 
asceticism. Ortega asks that life be lived and valued for itself. It 
does not appear to be heresy to say that religion is for life and 
not life for religion, provided that from life we move out to the 
Lord and Giver of life. 

The whole Orteguian conception, indeed, seems a parallel on 
the natural plane of the Christian supernatural life of prayer. 
Ortega places the fact of life in the forefront of his philosophy. 
Man is presented with a situation in which he is sentenced to 
choose what he will be. All the classical problems of philosophy 
are re-thought in view of this fundamental situation; Ortega’s is 
a philosophy of fact, history, of the self-making of man from 
moment to moment in view of his circumstance, in accordance 
with a programme he must set before himself of what to be. 
Now place by the side of this the Christian life of prayer: the basis 
of the Christian religion and of its Jewish parent is an historic 
revelation made in time; Christ bids us find life from the very 
fountain of life by union with him. He provides the programme 
of what we must do in order to remake ourselves in his likeness. 
The circumstances of each man from moment to moment are the 
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channels of this new life given through Christ. We have but to 
accept them and go forward to more life. Christianity is factual, 
historic, centred on a teaching Person and demands a continuing 
awareness to make ourselves according to a programme of action 
to be determined by the circumstances of each one. 

Ortega’s attitude to religion in its negative aspect is largely 
explained by his temperament. In bidding us attend to life as the 
radical reality, Ortega notices rather the fact of freedom, exercises 
the faculty of reason, stresses the biological or biotic component 
of a whole. But introspection within life, as he requires, also 
reveals the contiguity of our life with a mysterious other, and if 
perception is acute enough, the dependence upon this other. If the 
Orteguian school can develop in the hands of sympathetic Catholic 
thinkers, we may find it pr us some illumination on the 
problems of the proof of the existence of God, on the real value 
behind the ontological argument for the existence of God, on the 
inner experience of God. Ortega, extraverted, aesthetic, in love, 
as he might well be, with the outward manifestations of creation, 
rather neglects the interests of the introverted, intuitive mystic 
who so irritates him by his blank silences. But if we explore the 
possibilities of Ortega’s vital reason in this direction, we may find it 
yields new illuminations. There is no need to claim infallibility 
for the new method. All that is required is a certain cheerful 
adventurousness to see whether Ortega has not something new to 
tell us. 
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SIMONE WEIL, GOD’S SERVANT* 


DoNALD NICHOLL 


"T= were giants in those days’. It was in reference to the 


past generation of Catholic writers that the remark was 
made, to the generation of Chesterton, Gill, Belloc and 
Baring, all those whose brilliance and wit led to talk of a Catholic 
revival in fashionable circles. How many of them were really 
iants might be questioned; but it is beyond question that a 
esser breed followed in their wake, whose clever caperings and 
‘told-you-so’ attitude did little credit to anyone, least of all to the 
‘giants’ and the cause they served. Nor has the cause been better 
served by that superficial reading of the ‘giants’ which induced 
ill-founded reveries of an ‘age of faith’ and readily identified 
Christianity with dead cultures. 

And the most poisonous effect of this fashionable nostalgia has 
been to leave a whole generation of young people thinking of 
themselves as inhabiting a world of winter which they can only 
hope will somehow turn again into a medieval summer. It will 
not. For despite the gloomy predictions and pessimistic deter- 
minism of the swelling band of prophet-historians, this wintry 
world is the one we have to live in, and, under God, it is we who 
must alter it. Furthermore, if only we were not so blind, if only 
we would take our eyes away from the past and look at the world 
in which we are living, we should see the summer, here already, 
shining in countless heroic lives. There are giants in these days. 
It is true, they are not given to poetry and belles-lettres, these 
giants of our day; they are a silent race, as becomes those who 
remember Auschwitz and Hiroshima. Where are they to be 
found? Many of them in monasteries, returning to God his 
choicest gifts, even the gift of speech; some live in Eastern 
Europe; others, perhaps, sell Catholic papers outside Lyons 
Corner House on dreary Saturday nights. Occasionally one of 
them breaks silence, and then we hear something really worth 
listening to. Such a person is Simone Weil. 


*(La Pesanteur et la Grace. Introduction by Gustave Thibon. Plon, 1948. 


L’Enracinement. Gallimard, 1949. Attente de Dieu. Introduction by Pére Perrin, 
o.P. La Colombe, 1950.) 
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Born in 1909 of Jewish parents, Simone Weil was only five 
years old when she first identified herself with suffering; she 
refused to take sugar because it was needed by the soldiers at the 
front. The rest of her life follows the same pattern, with inessential 
variations. After acquitting herself brilliantly in her philosophical 
studies under Le Senne and Alain she began to mk philosophy 
in Puy. More exactly, she began to live her philosophy, defending 
the oppressed workers when they went on strike and restricting 
her expenditure to the dole which the unemployed received—the 
rest of her pay she gave away. In 1934 she so far identified herself 
with the oppressed classes as to become a hand in the Renault 
works; all this time, and for the rest of her days, she suffered from 
a splitting headache. When the Spanish Civil War broke out 
Simone went to Spain out of a desire to share in the fight against 
totalitarianism, but she was a rather clumsy person and one da 
she spilt boiling oil over herself, which put an end to her Spanish 
sojourn. By what series of events she then found herself spending 
Holy Weck and Easter 1937 at Solesmes neither Gustave Thibon 
nor Pére Perrin makes clear, though it was there that her spiritual 
destiny seems to have taken shape. The Gregorian chant bore 
witness to her of that beauty, the beauty of this world, which she 
accused Catholics of ignoring: ‘....one can say that the beauty 
of the world is almost absent from the Christian tradition. That is 
strange, and it is difficult to find the reason for it. It represents a 
terrible lack. How could Christianity ever claim to be catholic 
when it excludes the universe itself?’ Even more, she met a young 
Englishman there whose radiance after communion deeply 
impressed her; through him, also, she came to know the English 
metaphysical poets, particularly Herbert. Four years later saw the 
Germans in occupation of Northern France, instituting measures 
against the Jews which drove the Weil family to Marseilles. Here 
Simone met the Dominican, Pére Perrin, who introduced her to 
his farmer-friend, Gustave Thibon, after Simone had decided to 
spend some time working as a farm-hand in order to identify 
herself with the agricultural labourers in the same way that she had 
shared the lot of the factory-hands. Working on the land made her 
headache so acute that sometimes she nearly went out of her mind. 

On the 17th May 1942 the Weil family left France to sail for 
America, where Simone hoped to be able to help the Free French 
organisations. Later she came to London for the same purpose 
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and tried to get permission to be parachuted into France, but her 
Jewish appearance made the plan impracticable. Therefore she cut 
down the rations on which she was living to the level of rations 
in occupied France; this, on top of her other privations, was 
responsible for the tuberculosis from which she died. It was in a 
London hospital on the 24th August 1943. 

It goes without saying that the above brief sketch of her life 
does not report everything that has been published about her. 
Neither Thibon nor Pére Perrin gives a great deal of personal 
detail; and that itself is significant. What Simone Weil wished to 
hand on to us was not an account of her struggles, but her ideas, 
so that they could nourish us. So far did she bs this suppression 
of self that her farewell letter to Thibon contains the chilling 
message: ‘I also like to think that after the first pangs of separation, 
no matter how it affects me, you yourself will never have any 
regrets about it, and that if by chance you sometimes think of me 
it may be as of a book which you read in your childhood. I 
would never wish to occupy any other place in the heart of any- 
one whom I love, so as to be sure of never causing them pain.’ 

If little has been said of the richness in her life, not much more 
can be written in a short article about her ideas, because she had 
ideas on every subject under the sun—Christianity, the Hebrews, 
the Romans, manual labour, the decadence of France, our involve- 
ment in the guilt of Adolf Hitler. Furthermore she hits the mark, 
or at least some mark, with each of her ideas, and so her words are 
difficult to comment upon; they are the kind which you know 
immediately are going to be your companions for a lifetime, 
which you grow into rather than excavate. Since, moreover, our 
English publishers have enough intelligence to recognise a thinker 
when they meet one, her books will be translated; therefore what 
follows is simply intended as an incitement to learn the many 
truths she has to teach. 


Simone Weil’s life and thought (to speak of either is to speak of _ 


both) represent a scandal. In the first place a scandal to Catholics, 
because she em-bodied truths of faith which we are content to 
leave suspended in the heaven of our imaginations, and yet she 
never received the waters of baptism. Writing to Pére Perrin, she 
says: ‘Like yourself, I think that our duty for the next two or 
three years—a duty so compelling that it would be treason to 
neglect it—is to convince the world of the possibility of a truly 
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incarnate Christianity’. One has heard so much talk of incarnational 
truth in recent years that this remark may not seem very striking; 
neither is it, until one reflects how few people have applied it so 
strictly as Simone Weil. She realised that Christianity is true from 
the moment when the Truth is incarnate, em-bodied, and that 
this embodiment has to take place in each Christian if the world 
is to see the possibility of a wie incarnate Christianity. A favourite 
quotation of hers was the phrase often used by workers when one 
of the young apprentices begins to weary or accidentally hurts him- 
self: ‘It’s his job going into his body’. How aptly this traditional 
working-class wisdom applies to Christian life! Suffering, pain, 
hunger, headaches, absence of loved ones, are all modes by which 
the Christian’s job enters into him, ways in which the Truth is 
em-bodied, incarnate. And what illumination the saying throws 
upon a much-quoted and little-heeded dictum of scholasticism, 
that ‘the knower in some way becomes the thing known’, that 
there is some kind of identification between the knower and the 
known! Simone Weil identifies herself with the Renault workers, 
the farm-labourers, Plato, and the French people under occupation, 
and in that way she comes to know them. It is a worthwhile 
elaboration of the scholastic dictum to point out that unless the 
knower in some way identifies himself with the known, there is 
no knowing; identification is not so much a description as a 
condition of knowing. The elaboration contains immensely 
practical lessons which are daily ignored. It means, for instance, 
that if tracts are to be written on the blessings of poverty there 
are certain people who should not write them, namely the rich, 
because, in the scholastic sense, they do not know what they are 
talking about. 

Once the scandal of Simone Weil’s life has given us a splitting 
headache we are in a position, perhaps, to appreciate the various 
spheres in which she em-bodied truth: the sphere of manual work, 
the sphere of intellectual life, the sphere of prayer, a division 
without separation. But before referring to these spheres let us 
make it quite clear what we mean by saying that she em-bodied 
truth and brought Christianity into relation with the twentieth- 
century world. It does not mean, for instance, that she read papers 
to summer-schools entitled “The Church and the Worker’, or 
‘The role of the Catholic Intellectual’, or even “The life of prayer’. 
That kind of ‘reconciliation’ between the various departments 
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into which our culture has been split, is ultimately no reconcilia- 
tion at all because the truth is not em-bodied in a person. Examples 
of such ‘reconciliations’ from the so-called intellectual life of the 
past half-century come readily to mind, the readiness with which 
any cranky biologist has been adopted just because he says some- 
thing derogatory about Darwin, the schoolboy squeals of timorous 
clergy when one of the detested scientists produced for them the 
second law of thermodynamics, the belief that social encyclicals 
dropped straight from heaven and were too precious to use as 
_anything but a museum-piece; all these cases could be multiplied. 
And the reason why such ‘reconciliations’ have failed is that they 
had nothing to do with Christianity—they were mental adjust- 
ments of separate hypotheses, neither of which was em-bodied in 
the person who imagined he was bringing Christianity into 
relation with the twentieth-century world. There was, therefore, 
no Incarnation; since there was no Incarnation there was no one 
to carry the Cross, that scientiae crux, the Cross of Science, the 
Cross which is the reconciliation no less of erring man and Truth 
than of sinful man and perfect God. “Contradiction endured into 
the very depths of one’s being means being torn asunder; it is the 
Cross’, as Simone Weil wrote, and as Simone Weil lived. 
Thankfulness is the only appropriate response to the skill with 
which she states how the Truth may be made to live in the modern 
world, by Incarnation and Crucifixion. For a long time one had 
heard odd snatches of the truth; Scheler in fear and trembling 
at his ‘narrow ledge’, Edith Stein walking courageously “on the 
edge of the abyss’; but always these snatches were drowned in the 
cries of the hey-nonny boys shouting that it was warm inside the 
city, that roystering was to be had and the best of both worlds. 
More chilling even than the desert wind in the night, these cries 
told many that they were strangers where they had hoped to have 
a home; now they may take heart from the story of Simone Weil 
who stood waiting outside the city, waiting for God like a faithful 
servant. For it is true that the struggle always takes place in the 
desert; the deep meaning of the command to go out and compel 
them to come in is that we must go out to the desert and wrestle 
with our erring brethren to bring them inside, wrestling with 
Jew and Gentile, with atheists and nihilists. The victory is ours 
when the sweat on our bodies makes them lose their grip, and 
our antagonists become captives of the Truth; if there are some, 
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like Simone Weil, weary from the struggle, who in the dark night 
cannot find their way inside, then they will be easy to find when 
the night is spent and day dawns. 

Returning to the three spheres where Simone Weil’s embodi- 
ment of the Truth is likely to prove most inspiring, we find her 
making the following observations on how to reach the workers, 
a task ‘not of vulgarisation but of translation—something very 
different’ : 

‘We must not take truths, which are already impoverished, 
from their setting in the culture of the intellectuals so as to debase 
them, mutilate them and destroy their savour, but simply express 
these truths in all their fulness by means of a language which 
touches the heart for the sake of those whose hearts have been 
moulded by working-class conditions. 

‘The art of transposing truths is one of the most essential and 
least understood. What makes it difficult is that in order to 
practise it one must have placed oneself at the very centre of some 
truth and have taken possession of it in all its nakedness.... 
Furthermore, transposition constitutes a criterion for a truth: 
whatever cannot be transposed is no truth....’ 

In the light of what has previously been said of how Simone 
Weil transposed truths for the workers, the quotation requires no 
comment; it only needs to be applied if it is to bear fruit. All 
young philosophers and theologians, for instance, should nourish 
the ambition of transposing their philosophies for a working-class 
audience, because they would find in the process a criterion for 
the truth of their thought—if they cannot transpose it, it needs 
revising. 

In the second sphere which we referred to, that of intellectual 
life, she insists almost to the point of fierceness upon the virtue 
of integrity, and the responsibility of intellectuals. As proof of the 
repercussions which the written word may have upon human 
events, and of the care which words demand of us, she cites the 
effect produced by a book about Sulla upon the soul ofa miserable, 
uprooted young fellow in Vienna, Adolf Hitler. But it is not only 
the forgotten author of this pernicious book, with its underlying 
evil assumptions, who is involved in Hitler’s guilt; all are involved 
who helped to twist Hitler’s mind by giving countenance to the 
pseudo-scientific viewpoint which he implemented; and, oddly 
enough, they also are involved, the bien-pensants, who endowed 
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this viewpoint with the force of their own fears in the face of 
science. 

These are but a few of her penetrating remarks upon the case 
of Hitler, from her analysis of which she concludes that intellectual 
negligence results in just as much chaos as the negligence of a 
railway signalman, and therefore should be punished in the same 
way. 

It should be clear that Simone Weil’s passionate insistence upon 

intellectual integrity derives from her deeply religious reverence 
for the truth, and it is not surprising, ieee, to discover that 
her essay in Attente de Dieu, about the way in which scholastic 
pursuits can raise one to the heights of prayer, is a little master- 
piece. It was intended for the young students in the care of Pére 
Perrin, but will, we hope, be translated for the benefit of students 
in every country. As the focus for both the life of prayer and the 
exercise of learning she fixes upon the act of ‘attention’, wherein 
the most intense activity and complete passivity become one. 
Prayer for her, as for many of our mystics, is nothing more than 
a simple act of loving attention; it means just looking at God, 
looking at him whilst peeling potatoes or translating Homer; 
essentially uncomplicated, this attitude towards prayer (itself an 
attitude of prayer) may easily focus the various branches of 
learning. Unity of prayer and learning in attention forms the 
theme of some nine pages whose precision, ifit defies summarising, 
may permit at least one illustration : ‘Even when it seems as though 
all attempts at attention have proved fruitless during many years, 
one day the soul will be flooded by light in exact proportion to the 
intensity of those efforts. Each effort adds a little gold to a treasure 
which nothing in the world can take away. All the long and 
— years which the Curé d’Ars spent in useless efforts to 
earn Latin bore abundant fruit in the marvellous discernment 
which enabled him to see his penitents’ very souls behind their 
words or even behind their silence.’ And all the long years when 
Simone Weil was attending to Christ through the unemployed, 
Homer, and her ceaseless headaches, bore their fruit and bear it 
afresh in these pages. 

A selection from her thought may give some hint of its quality. 
First of all, a thought for pacifists: “Whoever takes up the sword 
shall perish by the sword. And whoever does not take up the 
sword (or else puts it down) shall perish on the Cross.’ 
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And for our specialists in ‘culture’: “Culture is an instrument 
manipulated by professors for the manufacture of professors who 
will, in their turn, manufacture professors.’ 

For those more Roman than Catholic: “The word pagan, when 
applied to Rome, is rightly charged with all the horror that was 
given to it by the first Christians. They were a godless and idola- 
trous people; not idolising bronze and stone statues, but idolising 
themselves. This idolatry of self they have bequeathed to us 
under the name of patriotism.’ 

For the American Catholic review describing Christopher 
Columbus as an agent of the Providence which had planned that, 
centuries later, there should be a country capable of defeating 
Hitler: “One might have thought that instead of sending Chris- 
topher Columbus to America so long in advance it would have 
been simpler to send someone to assassinate Hitler round about 
1923.... Every providential interpretation of history is of 
necessity situated at this level, as with Bossuet’s conception of 
history which is both insulting and stupid... .’ 

For those given to pragmatism in arguments for Christianity: 
‘Many [of these arguments] are of the Pink Pills publicity type, 
e.g. Bergson and his followers. In Bergson faith seems to be a 
superior kind of Pink Pill which communicates an enormous 
charge of vitality.’ 

For many of us: “The imagination is continually at work trying 
to block up the chinks through which grace might flow in.’ 

For all of us, sinners hating sin: “The attention turned lovingly 
towards God (or, in less degree, towards anything truly beautiful) 
makes certain actions impossible. That is the effect of passive 
prayer in the soul.’ 

There are three books full of such nourishment. Gustate et 
videte! Yet there is something unbalanced about her thinking, 
which is expressed in the sentence: ‘Surely those who are called 
“blessed” [in the words of St Thomas] are those who have no need 
of the Resurrection for their belief, those for whom perfection 
and the Cross are sufficient proofs.’ That, I believe, is true, and a 
truth which Simone Weil tried to live; she lived the Incarnation 
and the Crucifixion. Not less true is the fact of the Resurrection; 
crucifixus etiam pro nobis (may we never forget it), but that is not 
the whole truth—resurrexit tertia die, and if our Lord, out of com- 
passion for our poor, miserable, human weakness and unbelief, 
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rose from the tomb, then let us allow our risen Lord to wipe 
away the tears from our eyes and heal our broken hearts, and let us 
cry Resurrexit sicut dixit, Alleluia! Such complete acceptance of 
everything he has done for us is surely one with the obedience by 
which the Son allows the Father on Good Friday to tear from 
him the cry, ‘Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani’; for it is only through 
sharing in that obedience that we could ever decide the place of 
joy, agony and glory in our Christian lives. Of ourselves we 
could never decide, but he has decided for us, since he is the 
Church; and the Church in the Liturgy tells us where to fix our 
gaze—on Good Friday at Christ crucified, on Easter Day at the 
risen Lord. It was said of St John of the Cross, whom Simone Weil 
so much admired, that you could tell from his countenance which 
feast the Church was keeping. So may it be with us all. 

However, not one word of this is intended in criticism. Rather 
is it meant to call attention to the first rays of Easter Day which 
one can detect filtering into Simone Weil’s life, rays which in 
their fulness would have relieved her harshness and one-sided 
judgments. Easter light first suggests itself in her meeting with 
the young Englishman at Solesmes, and becomes clearly dis- 
tinguishable after she had come to know Pére Perrin, an almost 
blind Dominican. Having devoted herself for so long to others 
out of a somewhat Kantian sense of duty she now begins to love, 
as a person loving persons. If one studies her letters to Pére Perrin 
closely one realises that she is slowly becoming a complete human 
person; the metallic tones of the female intellectual, unconscious 
echoes of a heart empty with longing, are unmistakably softened 
into the fuller notes of the woman deep in understanding of 
others. 

But despite the promise in this admirable friendship, Easter 
Day did not dawn fully upon Simone Weil in this life; her 
journey through the world was a Lenten journey. May all 
Christian folk pray that she shall hear those words that are 
refreshment to the parched traveller, ‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father. ...’, and may she now rejoice that Lent is over; may she 
enter into the eternal Easter. 
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TRAVELLING TO SOME PURPOSE 
PEREGRINE WALKER 


HEN you close the door behind you and start on a 

journey, something important begins to happen. You 

are making an act of faith in mankind. And if hes seems 
too pompous a description, then at least let it be conceded that 
any journey is a trip to the unknown. The elaborately equipped 
explorer, setting out for Antarctic wastes or Himalayan mountains, 
is, we admit, asking for adventure, and we marvel at his news 
from nowhere when he returns. But the more modest wanderings 
of most of us—whether to the Pyrenees or the Italian lakes, or, 
for that matter, along the coast-line of Sussex or into the Shrop- 
shire hills: there seems little here for wonder. A stolen passport, 
a puncture, losing one’s way, whether on a map or on an un- 
familiar menu—this is the small price we may have to pay for 
abandoning the safety of the holiday-camp or the boarding-house 
lounge on the front. 

And yet the most staid of journeys is always more than it seems, 
for it is a human thing to do: with possibilities, therefore, which 
we can never guess at in advance. The most domesticated dog is 
incapable of travel: he is moved by the necessity of food and the 
demands of his kind. He is quite incapable of arriving, early or 
late. For travel is always a choice: something to be begun, and, 
let us hope, to be safely ended; but to be interrupted and altered, 
too. And it involves other people. However solitary a traveller 
may think himself to be, however silent he may stand on a peak 
in Darien, the point of his wonder, the purpose of his journey, is 
always in the end linked up with his freedom. He might have 
stayed at home, he might have crossed the mountains by another 
pass. And all would have been different. 

It is perhaps a little daunting to let metaphysics in by the side 
door, to turn what is a ina and single pleasure into a high 
debate of moral choice. Heaven help us indeed if the philosophers, 
or—even worse—the psychologists, get busy with their jargon: 
analysing our motives and finding a place for our most innocent 
intentions within their fearful categories. All the same, the urge 
to travel, to leave home, is so universal a habit that we may well 
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be grateful for it, and especially nowadays, when, for the rest of 


the year we are, most of us, tied down to a day’s work that gives 
little room for the defiance of saying ‘No’. I have even heard of 
a man whose holiday consisted of staying in bed, of listening to 
the alarm as it went off every morning at six-thirty, and of 
experiencing the luxury of paying no attention to it at all! 

The point about travel is that it is pointless: its mercies should 
be wholly uncovenanted ones. That is why a holiday that has 
been too thoroughly planned can end by being something of a 
nightmare. True, we must be back on the job by Monday the 
15th, but in the meantime there is a fortnight—the only one of the 
year—that is blessedly unscheduled and free. A pity if it, too, 
should be overshadowed by the need for clocking-in. 

To travel, if only on a cheap day-trip to Canvey Island, is to 
abandon the ordinary round, and it is one of the most liberating of 
human joys. We may not share the feelings of Joseph Craddock, 
for instance, in his account of climbing Snowdon in 1770: 

‘As our situation was exalted above the globe, so were our ideas. And the 

nearer we were to the ethereal regions, the more our souls seemed to partake 

of their purity. Our minds, like the serene face of the sky, undisturbed with 
the storms of the passions, became equal and composed. We were inspired 
with sentiments of commiseration and contempt, in contemplating the vain 
magnificence of human grandeur; and the pursuits of the world for a few 
pieces of ore, which nature prudently concealed in the bowels of these 
mountains. 
We may not like his rhetoric, but we can hardly fail to see his 
point. When we travel, we see that our closed world is not the 
only world. For some travellers—for a Joseph Craddock—the 
joy is to get away from the world, to experience the illusion of 
being exempt from the invasions of society. That no doubt ex- 
plains the attraction of high mountains, uncharted seas and remote 


deserts. But you have to be human to appreciate the fact of | 


separation from humankind. “Never so little alone as when alone.’ 
It is true, and you do not need to be a mystic to believe it. 

But for most people things seen and heard are better shared. 
There is an irrepressible human instinct which wants to say ‘Isn’t 
that wonderful:’ or “Doesn’t that remind you of Kenilworth?’ I 
once met a man in Wigan—it really was in Wigan—who told 
me of a tour he had made of France and Switzerland. The party 
started out from the Market Place in Wigan in a luxury-coach, 
and in this coach they travelled to London, on to Dover and over 
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the English Channel to Dunkerque, Paris, Bale and so to Switzer- 
land. He told me that it was wonderfully reassuring when of an 
evening the party sat down to dinner in some foreign place—with 
the unfamiliar language, the strange faces and the even stranger 
food, and the immense mountains all about them—to see through 
the window the familiar yellow coach parked in the square out- 
side, with So-and-so’s Luxury Tours, Wigan, Lancs. printed in bold 
letters as an undeniable reminder of home, as a constant standard 
of comparison. “You see’, he explained, ‘it was good to feel that 
there was always Wigan to return to.’ 

It may be that one of the chief advantages of travel is that it 
provides fresh motives for appreciating one’s own home. To 
become in the truest sense a citizen of the world can never mean 
abandoning the loyalties of place and nation. There is a good deal 
of careless talk about the virtues of internationalism, as though all 
that is necessary is a sudden opening of frontiers and the lunacy 
of the wrong sort of nationalism would be at an end. Even a 
federal Europe must be a federation of nations, each with its own 
history and tradition that have grown through long centuries and 
will outlast the devices of political change. 

When the holidays are over all that is left of them is a collection 
of snapshots, a luggage label or two, and a depressing sense of how 
much money it all cost. But that is not really all. We have learned 
a lot, however unconsciously: new friends we have made, new 
places we have seen, even new queues we have joined—it all goes 
together and helps us more than we suspect in the business of 
living a human life. For being human means being available to 
other people, being aware of other sights and sounds than those 
we are always accustomed to. ‘Can one man teach another any- 
thing2’ asked St Thomas more than seven hundred years ago. 
He reached the gloomy conclusion—gloomy until you see what 
he really meant—that all a teacher could do was to help the learner 
to help himself. He can’t impart knowledge like a blood-trans- 
fusion, for knowledge isn’t that sort of commodity. But he can 
make the learner use his eyes and ears; he can help him to awake 
to the world about him. And that is what travel does—even an 
afternoon walk in the park. It’s not only a question of ruins to see, 
landscapes to admire. Rather is it the business of opening your 
mind and heart to a world that is yours for the taking; of seein 
that surprise and what we call coincidence can be most providential. 
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One of the most encouraging things to see any summer since 
the war is the procession of young people seeing other places, and 
often other lands, for themselves. They have little money, and do 
little—one supposes—to adjust our economic difficulties. But 
they certainly do a vast amount for themselves and for the world 
that will be theirs tomorrow. The cyclists from Swansea or 
Swanage that you meet in the Place Bellecour in Lyons are 
achieving more than they know, and the Swedish schoolboys 
grappling with British money and Welsh place-names in a bus 
somewhere in Merioneth are, after all, an essential part of the 
programme of Strasbourg. It is foolish to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of foreign travel, to make of it, for instance, a substitute for 
the hard work of learning a grammar or getting to know a 
nation’s history. And the goodwill of those who are free to travel 
abroad is alas not always the reflection of the mood of the men 
who rule them. Nevertheless, it is perhaps worthwhile now and 
then to see a journey for what it ought to be, and what it can so 
easily become—a recognition that men are still free whatever the 
pundits may say; a recognition, too, that life isn’t always earnest, 
and that there are few pleasures more real than altering your plans 
with a clear conscience. 

‘Travelling is the ruin of all happiness’, says Mr Meadows in 
Fanny Burney’s novel, Cecilia. And the reason? “Because there’s 
no looking at a building here after seeing Italy.’ It is the same 
Mr Meadows who says later: ‘One really lives nowhere; one 
does but vegetate, and wish it all at an end.” Certainly travel is the 
end of the happiness of vegetable monotony. And men are more 
than vegetables: they are meant to move, meant to be surprised, 
meant to be free. So it is that taking one’s ticket is a splendid 
gesture of defiance to all those prophets of disaster who say that 
men have ceased to be free. And one of the joys of travel lies in 
anticipation: no sooner is one back in the front parlour than one 
thinks of next year’s opportunity. The totalitarians might be 
surprised to hear it, but one of the greatest safeguards of human 
freedom is the will to be free. pa that can survive, and most 
blessedly does survive in the least likely circumstances. Perhaps 
a trip to the seaside is one of the pillars of democracy. There are 
others with more imposing names: there are few so permanent. 
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ISLAM AND THE HOLY SEE 
Joun Ramsay FAIRFAX 


OMMENTING on the recent presence in Cairo of the 
( Egyptian Minister to the Holy See, The Times has twice 
alluded to the probability of some joint action by 
the Vatican and Islam with regard to the formation of a common 
front against the dangers of Communism. That some form of 
general rapprochement is under consideration can indeed hardly be 
doubted, since only last November the possibility of this was 
mentioned by the Holy See itself in an announcement made by 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fidei. This announcement was 
not, however, any new or sudden departure, but can be best 
understood if it is regarded merely as a further step in a process 
that plainly appears as steadily developing during recent years. 
Since the Catholic and Islamic Faiths jointly account for a large 
proportion of the world’s inhabitants, the growth of friendly 
understanding between the leaders of both is of profound 
importance, and the details of such growth are of much signifi- 
cance. Islam itself has been described as a sounding-box on which 
an event occurring in one place immediately affects the whole. 
This is particularly true of Cairo, capital of Egypt, since political 
happenings there have speedy repercussions among the various 
Muslim states of the Arab League, whilst also influencing Islamic 
opinion as a whole, because Muslim students from all over the 
free world are numbered among those attending at the great 
University of Al Azhar, one of the main centres of Mohammedan 
religious thought and teaching today as it has been for ages 
ast. 
. The importance, therefore, of the relationship between the 
Holy See and the Muslim Government of Egypt is at once 
apparent, particularly as in both the Land of the Nile and many 
of the Arab states there are well-organised Catholic minorities in 
whose concerns the Vatican is directly interested. As regards 
Egypt itself, the present dynasty has always displayed an attitude 
P courtesy towards the Papacy, and it thus seems peculiarly 
fitting that the Royal Egyptian Government should have been 
the first Islamic power to enter into official diplomatic relations 
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with the Holy See. This took place in 1947 under the auspices of 
His Majesty King Farouk, during whose reign the prestige of the 
Catholic Church has been steadily growing in Egypt, partly asa 
result of a general admiration for Vatican policy, and, perhaps 
even more, through the labours and outstanding personality of the 
late Mgr Arthur Hughes, w.r., who came to Cairo as Regent of 
the Apostolic Delegation in 1939, and was subsequently appointed 
as the first Inter-Nuncio in 1947. He undoubtedly did much to 
forward a policy of political rapprochement between the Holy See 
and a King and Government to whom he was so very much a 
persona grata, whilst, at the same time, as Inter-Nuncio he ex- 
eam visits with the Premier Sheik of the Al Azhar. The latter, 
it is interesting to note, has just now recently welcomed the new 
Inter-Nuncio—Mgr Levamé—on his arrival in Cairo. Mgr Hughes 
had himself as Inter-Nuncio appealed for the co-operation of 
Islam against the evils of atheistic Communism when giving an 
interview to a representative of the vernacular press; and it is 
perhaps not mere coincidence that he seems to have used words 
very similar in meaning to those subsequently utilised in the 
statement from the Propaganda Fidei. 

Since 1947 the Egyptian Government has continued to give 
evidence of its respect for the Holy See by a variety of actions. 
Not only has the Pope been officially thanked for the publication 
of the Encyclical Redemptoris Nostri, but regulations to assist Holy 
Year pilgrims have been forthcoming. Even more significant is 
a letter, quoted by Le Rayon d’Egypte as issued by the Press 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs last December, in 
which the attention of newspapers is drawn to the bonne entente 
existing between the Government and the Holy See, who are 
mutually supporting each other’s endeavours over various diplo- 
matic questions. ee are therefore asked to refrain from 


publishing matters likely to embarrass such entente by any lack of — 


courtesy to the Vatican over matters of interest and concern to 
both parties. Further instances of goodwill can be quoted; but it 
seems sufficient to note that the Pope last year conferred honours 
and decorations on many prominent Egyptians, including par- 
ticularly the late Prime Minister, the murdered Nokrashy Pasha. 

Turning next to the other Mediterranean states, we find similar 
cordiality operating in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. So far 
no diplomatic relations exist; but King Abdullah recently granted 
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a most friendly audience to the new Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and has also offered to pay for repairs to the Holy Sepulchre 
damaged by fire. In Jordan itself the a Archbishop of Amman— 
Mgr Bulos Salman—publicly stated to U.N.O. representatives 
that the Catholic minority was happy and contented under its 
Muslim sovereign. 

Syria last year appointed a chargé d'affaires to the Holy See, and 

the late President officially received one of the leading Catholic 

relates—H-B. Maximus IV, the Melkite Patriarch—with much 
Saou when the latter visited Damascus. The Patriarch had 
previously been congratulated by all the Muslim Governments and 
rulers mentioned above on his election; whilst in the small state 
of Lebanon the existence of diplomatic relations between it and 
the Vatican has some relevance, although there is there a slight 
Christian majority amongst the inhabitants. 

Looking further afield, we see that in Turkey the newspaper 
Cumhuriyet has advocated the exchange of representatives between 
that Republic and the Papacy; whilst from distant Persia H.I.M. 
the Shah has not long since visited the Holy Father. Further away 
still, the newly-founded state of Indonesia has already decided 
to open diplomatic relations with the Holy See, whilst the Catholic 
Church in those largely Muslim islands held a special service to 
seek blessings on their new Government and the people as a 
whole. And, though not politically independent, the action of the 
Muslim President of the Algerian Assembly in North Africa seems 
equally significant, as he has asked the prayers of a Catholic 
Archbishop that he may successfully perform his duties; while in 
the South the Muslim Sultan of Mozambique has paid honour 
to the statue of Our Lady of Fatima as it passed by on its way to 
Cairo. On arrival in the latter city its welcome by huge crowds, 
both Christian and Muslim, had the benevolent interest of the 
authorities. 

Against this background, the possibility of a joint declaration 
as to future co-operation between the Catholic Church and Islam 
does indeed seem not unlikely; but it must also be remembered 
that, for such a movement to succeed, it is necessary for the Church 
to consider not only the rulers but also the peoples of Islam. This 
she is in fact doing, and in many Muslim countries her labours for 
education, for the poor and for social welfare are generall 
recognised and valued. Particularly is this so as regards the Arab 
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refugees, for whom Catholic relief organisations have performed 
a stupendous task for the benefit not only of those who are 
Catholics, but for thousands of Orthodox and Muslims as well. 
Similarly, in Upper Egypt, the great work of spiritual and social 
rehabilitation carried out amongst the Copt-Catholic peasants 
has paralleled the Government’s drive against poverty, ignorance 
and disease; and the Church has made plain her determination to 
be recognised as contributing to the good of the country as a 
whole, a claim she is successfully pursuing in other Muslim lands. 

It would be equally wrong to imagine there is no opposition, 
no fanaticism, and no anti-Catholic feeling. Among many of the 
ignorant this does still exist, and even in Egypt’s internal adminis- 
tration there is local prejudice over such matters as religious 
teaching in schools, questions of personal status, and other matters 
which have for long been a cause of anxiety to the leaders of the 
Christian minorities as they argue and negotiate with the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned. Just recently, too, the adoption of 
Islam as the official state religion by Syria, despite the protests of 
the influential Christian minorities, has caused some concern. 
According to the Arab World for April, there are fears lest this 
lead to the appearance of a new element of exclusiveness and 
something like fanaticism in Governmental and public life. It is 
to be hoped such fears may prove groundless and that they do not 
foreshadow the emergence in Syria of a ruthless and fanatical 
organisation like that of the Ikhwan el Muslimin recently sup- 
pressed in Egypt. 

With these exceptions, however, the general picture is certainly 
one of growing understanding, of toleration and of goodwill 
between the Church and Islam; and for this all men who trul 
believe in religion—as against those who know neither God, 
Christianity, nor the Prophet Mahomet—must surely rejoice, and 
must pray that such co-operation may continue to the benefit of 
the countless millions who adhere to the Catholic Faith and to 
Islam. 
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Priests IN Exite. So constant is the catalogue of the disasters of 
our time that a law of diminishing returns may begin to work, 
and sympathy itself may die. The headlines of persecution and 
ain can cease to astonish. It happens far away, and there seems 
ittle to be done here, the other side of the wall. But an account, 
such as that given by Canon van Straaten in De Linie (Amsterdam), 
of the plight of priests expelled from the eastern areas of Germany, 
is a fresh reminder of the responsibility that no member of the 
Church can escape—a responsibility at least of understanding 
and prayer. Canon van Straaten describes the seminary at 
Koenigstein, near Frankfurt, which has been a place of refuge for 
hundreds of expelled priests and a retreat house for priests who 
are at work in the Protestant regions of Germany. 
They come from the grim regions of Saxony and Schleswig, the 
rubble-strewn plains fe the West, the enormous shifting colonies of 
the big cities, the sprawling derelict camps, even from the Soviet 
zone. It is a long time since any of them owned a cassock or even a 
dark suit. I see them come dressed in odd pieces of discarded allied 
uniform, in the moth-eaten cutaway that someone’s grandfather had 
worn on his wedding-day.... Koenigstein stands on the frontier of 
civilisation, a spiritual bastion from which a new army prepares to 
assault the kingdom of darkness. ... There are young men, too, and 
here they work, building with their own hands a house of God out 
of a disused army barracks. They are the poorest of the poor and 
share the grim heritage of the people they are destined to serve. 


SAN SEBASTIAN has for the last fifteen years been the setting of 
annual ‘International Catholic Conversations’, and the pro- 
ceedings for 1948, concerned with the problem of Religious 
Freedom, have now been published by Documentos (San Sebas- 
tian). Contributions include papers on “Democracy and Freedom’, 
‘Dogmatic intolerance and civil toleration’, and a valuable study 
of ‘Christianity and the Rights of Man’ by L. J. Lefevre. M. 
Lefevre finds Maritain’s conception of “The Rights of Man and 
the Natural Law’ aaauuale sound, but queries his optimism 
in finding its application possible in an international society “which 
largely rejects the natural law and the true nature of man, which 
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mistrusts or altogether denies his divine origin and his destination 
in God’. He concludes, perhaps too pessimistically, that ‘nothing 
can be hoped for in our present world, infected so completely 
with irreligion, so long as the nations fail to recognise the rights 
of God’. 

S1on (the review of the Archconfraternity of Prayer for Israel) 
includes in its Spring issue “The Religious Problem of the State 
of Israel’ by Pére de Menasce, 0.P., an authoritative and wise 
assessment of ‘Judaism as a faith and as a religious law in the new 
State’. In the same number is an account of Edith Stein, ‘Jewess, 
Philosopher, Carmelite and Martyr’. 
Tue Irish EcciestasticaL Recorp (June) has a valuable study of 
‘The Defence of the Accused in the Medieval Inquisition’ by 
Dr Walter Ullmann. “What is needed is a balanced picture of the 
medieval inquisition, and this can only be obtained if the com- 
petent authorities, that is the canonists, are given first place’. 
Les ENSEIGNEMENTS SOCIAUX DES Papes (Editions Spes; 125 francs) 
is a useful summary of recent papal social teaching compiled by 
the Abbé Leguillier. Extracts from encyclicals and addresses are 
arranged under such headings as ‘Private Property’, “The powers 
of the State’, ‘Capitalism’, and the book should be a valuable 
source of documentation on Catholic social teaching. 
Tue Dustin Review (second quarter, 1950), in a number of great 
interest, includes Humphrey Johnson on “The Hierarchy restored’, 
Jacques Chevalier on Descartes, David Jones on ‘Aesthetics and 
History’, and—most revealing—Stanley Godman on Gustave 
Thibon, ‘an almost unique synthesis of the concrete, immediate 
experience of a life immersed in unremitting toil on the land and 
the speculation of a profound and philosophical mind’. 
La Revue Novvette (15 June) includes an account of the ‘Ren- 
contres internationales de Genéve, 1949’, at which Karl Barth and 
the Dominican Pére Maydieu were the Christian representatives 
‘and had the task of defining the actuality of the Christian message 
from the humanist point of view’. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH is the 
title of a booklet published by the newly formed Scottish Catholic 
Historical Committee (25 George Square, Edinburgh 8). The 
university was founded in 1450, and the essay is an account of its 
Catholic origins and of its renewed Catholic life in recent years. 
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Le PERE DE Foucau_p is the subject of the July number of Fétes 
et Saisons (obtainable from Blackfriars Publications, 1s.), and a 
readable text and excellent illustrations do justice to the French 
hermit and the immense influence that has been his since his death. 
Envoy, an Irish Horizon, has in its June number an interesting 
study of Nijinsky by Michael MacLiammoir, and a well-docu- 
mented account of contemporary German fiction by Werner 


Milch. 
*« * 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 

The times in which we live provide peculiar difficulties for the 
conversion of men to Christ. Perhaps these difficulties are not 
greater than those of other ages but precisely because they are 
our difficulties we need to understand them fully; and it is an 
encouraging sign of the times that a conference was held recently 
at Blackfriars, Llanarth, under the guidance of Fr Henry St John, 
o.p., and with the approval of the Archbishop of Cardiff, to 
enable priests to discuss the problems of the modern apostolate. 

The first lecturer was Fr Mark Brocklehurst, 0.P., who asked 
himself, and us, what is it that is deepest and most universal in 
man? what is that thing in him that we need to penetrate and to 
touch before we can get him moving, however imperfectly, 
God-ward? And he gave the answer in one word: Conscience 
—conscience not so much in the sense, at first at any rate, of a 
practical judgment, as of an intuition of the Good, as an awareness 
of his own contingency and of his need, eventually, for the 
Infinite Good. This in fact is the starting point and will lead to 
some realisation of the Natural Law and its requirements. There 
are two great realities, said Fr Mark; the Cross and the human 
conscience and the way from the latter to the former will be the 
way of the Natural Law and the moral life. We go from the 
conscience of man to the conscience of Christ evoking, eventually, 
the response, in faith, of a person to a Person. 

In his second lecture Fr Mark considered the radically social 
nature of man, summing the matter up by saying that inescapably, 
and even apart from the supernatural order, we are members one 
of another and that we make each other human. In the light of 
this, service or generosity or justice (and he showed they were 
fundamentally the same thing) must be the pivot of modern life. 
The lecturer then passed on to consider the typical and normal 
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union, marriage, and the family wherein we are truly ‘made 
human’, and finally led us back to his starting point by showing 
us that the conscience is perfected by submission to God, by 
worshipping him. 

This summary can give no idea of the quality of Fr Mark’s 
lectures. We were able to re-think with him, and to bring alive 
for ourselves, familiar truths that seemed of little practical impor- 
tance. All the priests present testified to the effect these lectures 
had on them, and it is significant that the discussion after the 
first lecture went on for an hour and a half. 

There was a striking unity of thought between Fr Mark and 
Fr John Fitzsimons, the other lecturer, though they were moving 
on different planes of thought. In his first lecture Fr Fitzsimons 
led us to consider the social context of modern man, reminding 
us that we must be concerned with this not as a matter of con- 
venience but as a necessity of the first order, for not only has the 
individual to be reclaimed for Christ but the social order itself 
must be redeemed and restored to Christ. First, Fr Fitzsimons 
outlined what is lacking to modern life, the dignity of man, of the 
family, the importance and neglect of the working group, etc. 
To restore these to the social order, lay-apostles are necessary, and 
the first task that lies before us is the training of those apostles. It 
was in his second lecture that he made the obvious and yet 
startling statement that the moral vacuum characteristic of our 
times must be filled not by putting principles back, but by getting 
people to act according to the Christian pattern of society. Against 
this background he gave us a deeply impressive account of the 
Young Christian Workers. As one priest said, he had really under- 
stood it for the first time. As all would have agreed, even if the 
initiation of Y.C.W. groups in parishes is a difficult matter, yet it 
contains within itself the seeds of the remedies for the evils of our 
time. 

There is much more that could be said about these fruitful two 
days. A merely negative criticism of our times was seen to be 
futile, the mere hawking of the much vaunted ‘Catholic prin- 
ciples’ was seen to be ineffective. What, we realised, is necessary 
is the embodiment or incarnation of principles in actions and 
persons, for then we shall touch the spark of conscience in others, 
and so be able to lead them slowly and painfully back to Christ. 
All who were present agreed that there should be a similar 
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conference next year. And the success of the Llanarth Conference 
suggests that here at least is one way, that of informal discussion 
and the exchange of experience, by which principles may be seen 
as applicable, and the apostolate made more than an academic 


name. 
* * * * 


ANTHONY FOSTER AND PAUL HARRIS 

At the Ashley Gallery, which is very easily found opposite 
Westminster Cathedral, an exceptionally interesting exhibition of 
Anthony Foster’s carvings and Paul Harris’s paintings has opened. 
Mr Foster, profoundly influenced by his experience under Eric 
Gill, is yet an artist in his own right. His use of stone is assured, 
faithful to its demands, and in his ‘Sacred Heart’, for instance, 
a muted religious eloquence informs a most confident handling 
of the material. Indeed, his craftsmanship is so honest, so exact, 
that its deeper meaning may be taken for granted. It is a matter 
for gratitude to find an artist in whom an essential humility is 
allied to manifest skill and for whom the thing made has a 
contemplative perfection far removed from the fashionable 
tours de force of the art world. At a time when much is said of the 
need for a religious art that shall be honest and expressive, Mr 
Foster's work may be recognised for what it is: religious but 
never pictistic, original but by no means febrile. 

Mr Harris’s paintings, superficially far removed from the 
formal, almost liturgical pattern of Mr Foster’s work, yet share 
with it a religious inspiration that is authentic. His ‘Healing of the 
Blind Man’, or his ‘Flight into Egypt’ reveal an artist in whom a 
disciplined execution goes with an almost metaphysical curiosity. 
He is concerned to explore the fundamental impact of religious 
experience, and this he does through using contemporary figures 
—our own flesh and blood in the world we know—representing 
an incarnational view of life which gives vitality and an exciting 
relevance to his work. He is still developing, and his integrity of 
purpose gives even to his less successful essays a candour of vision, 
and an enthusiasm for its expression, which make a gladdening 
experience. No one who cares about religious art can afford to 
miss this exhibition, so admirably arranged and, we may add, so 
modestly priced. 

ALDATE. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of | 


York. (Hodder and Stoughton; 15s.) 


‘If you are concerned about the future of the Church of England you 
should read this book’—so the dust cover tells us; and since the Church 
of England is an existing fact, and has influenced the development of 
the British people for good or ill (and usually for a great deal of good) 
more than any other institution in the national life, what capacity it is 
going to have for exercising that influence in the future, is a matter of 
concern for all Christians, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

It is possible for a Catholic to hold that in existing circumstances the 
position of the Church of England as an established Church still has 
and can continue to have beneficial effects upon the life of the nation as 
a whole; it is possible also for him to sympathise with and see a great 
deal of good in the desire of Anglicans themselves, while preserving 
the status of establishment, to free the Church of England spiritually 
from the trammels of an increasingly secular state and to secure for it 
freedom, in some measure, to rule its own household and have a 
greater say in the appointment of its own bishops and the ordering of 
its own worship. 

These questions Dr Garbett discusses lucidly, in plain straightforward 
language, with a realism entirely devoid of sentimentality. He writes 
of course as a convinced Anglican with the presuppositions one would 
expect, but his survey of the relations of the Church and state in the 
pre-Reformation period is a fair statement of the facts, and his whole 
treatment of the historical process which has led to the present situation 
of the Church of England is clear and balanced. The reader is given a 
first-hand account of the efforts made in recent years by the Life and 
Liberty movement to obtain an easier passage through Parliament for 
Church legislation. 

The latter part of the book contains suggestions in regard to the 
appointment of Bishops, the revision of the Prayer Book and the 
reform of the parochial system and the Church Courts which, in the 
Archbishop’s opinion, would increase the spiritual efficiency of the 
system without contravening the principle of establishment. 

Anyone who wishes to know how an Anglican, who is both well 
read and intelligent, regards the Church of England will find this book 
an excellent supplement to the Archbishop’s The Claims of the Church of 
England. 

Henry St JOHN, 0.?. 
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Tue Concept oF Deity. By E. O. James, D.LITT., PH.D., D.D., F.S.A. 

(Hutchinson’s University Library; 18s.) 

As might be expected, even that portion of Professor James’s Wilde 
lectures which has gone to the formation of this book represents a 
masterly survey from the standpoint of the comparative study of 
religion of the origin and development of the idea of God. The author 
is also at home with the methods and material of the subordinate 
sciences and ready with an interpretation of the evidence which always 
commands respect and merits serious consideration. The sources are 
well-controlled and the large mass of material easily fitted into the 
plan of the book, but there is some overlapping and the arrangement of 
the chapters is not always easy to understand. The primitive conception 
of Providence is a good starting point, but the work is not chrono- 
logically arranged and the primitives continue to appear even up to 
the last chapter on Revelation. Nor does the sequence ‘Anthropo- 
morphism’, ‘Monolatry and Monotheism’, “‘Dualism’, ‘Philosophy of 
Theism’, accord with the principles of a logical division; analogy, 
which would seem most appropriately treated in the last of these 
chapters, is considered in the first. It is also at least misleading for 
students and more serious general readers, for whom presumably this 
series is intended, to find Aristotle’s failure to bring the unmoved 
mover nearer to the world of change (described as a radical dualism) 
fittingly treated in the same chapter as the Manichees. 

Professor James recognises that there is something in religious 
phenomena which is beyond the scope of pure philosophy to interpret. 
However one conceives it, revelation must be invoked and may 
justly be called ‘an inductive category’. But in his justifiable anxiety to 
reject that distinction between the natural and the supernatural which 
renders the latter completely beyond any human expression, he appears 
not wholly to appreciate the limitations of reason or ‘spiritual exper- 
ience’. It may be through the neglect of Catholic ealegiae that he 
finds something shocking in the statement that we believe in the 
Immaculate Conception ‘with the same faith’ as in the Trinity; but 
in the vast range of his reading it is surprising that he has not found 
that all God’s utterances merit the same obedience because they are 
God’s, no matter what their content. 

The book deserves careful study by our modern atheists. For 
although there is nothing that directly concerns their plight, there is 
ample evidence of the reality of God in human experience and of his 
insistent presence, even when both primitive and civilised men think 
that they have no need of him. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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Tue Emperor Cuartes. V. By Karl Brandi. Translated by C. V. 
Wedgwood. (Cape; 25s.) 

SAMUEL Pepys, THE SAVIOUR OF THE Navy. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Collins; 15s.) 

Georce III, Lorp NorTH AND THE PEopLe, 1779-1789. By H. Butter- 
field. (G. Bell; 30s.) 


The accident of heredity by which, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, so many of the lands of Europe were concentrated in the hands 
of Charles V, was a very fateful accident. It was not only that the Duke 
of Burgundy, who was also ruler of the Netherlands, found himself 
also King of Spain and Holy Roman Emperor, ruler over most of 
Italy, Austria, Germany and the vast Spanish dominions beyond the 
seas; this situation, critical though it was, was enormously complicated 
by the emergence of the Reformation in Germany, the transition from 
a feudal to a modern type of government, and the adjustment of 
medieval economics to a world system of trade. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that this work of Professor Brandi, which is by far the best 
account we have of the Emperor, is not always easy reading, for no 
literary arrangement could cope with such a vast amount of material 
in an easily comprehensible form. The translator has, however, done 
her work admirably, though there are one or two errors in the text, 
and the whole book would be the better for a few maps. 

The Catholic reader will find the account of the Reformation in 
Germany, and the various attempts of Charles V to deal with it, of the 
greatest interest. Professor Brandi has drawn a most sympathetic 
— of the deeply religious basis of Charles’s policy, his essential 

umility and persistent patience in the face of the Reformers and also 
of the often intractable Popes with whom he had to deal. It was, 
perhaps, a tragedy that he lived too early to appreciate the true methods 
of dealing with the Reformation and that he eventually resorted, quite 
unsuccessfully, to force. A soldier who had served him early in his 
career and become a casualty in the process had the truer insight, and 
we owe it to St Ignatius Loyola and his sons that so much of the 
problem which the bewildered Charles left unsettled responded to the 
inspired teaching and example of the early Jesuits. 

In the six hundred-odd pages of this admirable work Professor 
Brandi touches necessarily upon many facets of the emerging world 
of the Renaissance. One of the most interesting is the inten of 
the apparatus of government, the slow stages by which feudal and 
ecclesiastical councillors learned the necessity of a civil service. In the 
reissue of Mr Bryant’s biography of Pepys we find the same problem 
stated as it emerged a century later in England, where the famous 
diarist is seen, holding no responsible office, but, in fact, by his adminis- 
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trative labours saving the vital instrument of British policy, the Navy, 


from the neglect of his superiors and the irresponsibility of the elected 
Parliament. One must hope that Mr Bryant will soon provide us with 
a fourth and final volume of this fascinating biography. Professor 
Butterfield’s book, on the other hand, illustrates a further p Sr wc 
of the same political problem, once again a century later, at the very 
crisis of George III’s reign. It is a detailed and absorbing, almost day- 
to-day account of two years, when the war of American Independence 
had brought this country to the nadir of political prestige. The king 
had turned the tables on the Whig aristocracy by outbribing them for 
the control of Parliament, and was holding this corrupted body bound 
to the support of Lord North as his amiable but extremely ineffective 
minister. Crisis succeeded crisis in these years, in America, Ireland, 
invasion scares, while the Chief Minister appeared incapable of action. 
The only active instruments of government were again civil servants, 
Mr Robinson in the Treasury and Mr Jenkinson in the King’s closet. 
It was one of the ironies of history that the son of the latter, as Lord 
Liverpool, became, in the course of time, Prime Minister for fifteen 
years, 1812-1827. In face of this calamitous situation Professor Butter- 
field traces the emergence and subsidies of a movement which looked 
for a time as if it would provide England with a new and representative 
revolutionary assembly under the auspices of the Yorkshire Association. 
This country anticipated the French National Assembly by nearl 
ten years. As it was, the instinctive political moderation of the English 
came to the rescue and Parliamentary reform was postponed for fifty 
years, mainly because of the rise of the a William Pitt, with his 
genius for administration and the popular support his name gave him, 
and because of the untempting example which the French Revolution 
provided of the excesses of popular demagogy. 

These three works are valuable examples A detailed historical writing 
for general reading, objective, balanced and based on immense study 
of original documents. They are also valuable as a check on generalised 
political theories, for they show the extreme difficulty of applying 
moral principles to the fascinating and dangerous task of fe the 
human family. PAuL FosTEr, 0.P. 


THE Scots HOUSEHOLD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Marion 
Lochhead. (Edinburgh, The Moray Press; 25s.) 


This book in some way invites severe criticism, and has already 
received it from some reviewers. The title is an inaccurate indication 
of the contents, the method of reference—when references are given— 
is inadequate, and it would be possible to list sources of relevant 
material which have been overlooked. Yet to concentrate on these 
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ints would be to give an unfair account of one of the most fascinating 
books which have appeared in recent years. Miss Lochhead has pro- 
duced a tapestry of the eighteenth century which no one who is 
interested in the period, whether from an English or a Scottish point 
of view, will fail to enjoy. However defective her apparatus, there can 
be no doubt that her knowledge of the period is considerable; she has 
read widely, with an understanding of differing aspects of eighteenth- 
century life, and uses her mid carefully. And she writes with a 
lively, readable style. Whether treating of elderflower-fritters and 
— pudding, or ministers or books or Paisley muslin, her pages 
are informative and at the same time awaken an appetite for further 
study. Some things she treats of are usually passed over in silence, and 
Scottish Catholics in particular must be grateful to her for what is 
perhaps the most sympathetic chapter ever devoted by a non-Catholic 
Scottish historian to their history. AnTHony Ross, 0.?. 


THe SPANIARDS IN THEIR History. By Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 

Translated by Walter Starkie. (Hollis and Carter; 16s.) 

This brilliant survey of Spanish history is indispensable to all students 
of Spain, indeed, to all students of history, since a concept of Spain is 
indispensable for an understanding of history. The great patriarch of 
Spanish scholarship, Professor Ramén Menéndez Pidal, carries us 
through two thousand years of Spanish history on a basis of psychologi- 
cal interpretation—true, a minimal basis of psychology, but this is wise 
in view of the great length of time and the number of problems with 
which he has to deal. His basic concept of Spanish psychology is that 
of austerity, but other qualities are invoked ee time to time. From 
the Spanish point of view (and thus from our point of view as Euro- 
peans rather than historians) the importance of this book is the writer’s 
insistence (with all the weight of his authority as a scholar) on the need 
for the Spaniards of both sides to heal the breach between them. If all 
will study the past impartially and learn from it the good qualities the 
Spanish spirit has evinced in their great history, they may hes better 
to co-operate now for the future. Like Unamuno, they must become 
conscious of the two Spaniards each carries within his breast: the 
traditionalist and the liberal. The next step is to fuse the two into one 
and, without forsaking religion, they must extend the concern of the 
modern for social justice. Spain may again attain to influence and use- 
fulness in the world if this fusion can be achieved; what that usefulness 
and influence can be may be gleaned from the splendid history that 
the author passes in review helene us. 

The first half of the book consists of a magnificent study by the 
translator, Professor Starkie (who went from the Chair of Spanish at 
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Trinity College, Dublin, to be Director of the British Institute in 
Madrid some years ago) of the author and of his principal works of 
scholarship. In itself, this introduction is a first-rate approach for 
students of things Spanish to some of the most important and fascina- 
ting problems of Spanish literature and history. 


Spain. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Batsford; 16s.) 


Spain, Sacheverell Sitwell and a Batsford book: one’s expectations 
are indeed raised high, nor are they disappointed. This is not a guide- 
book but must be placed on the reading list of all those who wish to 
visit and enjoy Spain and of those who without the visit and enjoyment 
wish to make a serious attempt to understand Spain. While not a plain 
record of travel through Spain, it is the result of frequent and thorough 
explorations, and in it the reader will find descriptions and appreciations 
of all the chief buildings and much of the landscape, together with some 
customs and fiestas of the country. Combined with the author’s fine 
sensibility and exquisite style is much learning. The 111 photographs 
are some of the best of Spain to be found anywhere. There are some 
linguistic slips and some misprints—but one does not approach a 
Sitwell in the spirit of pedantic cavilling. The book is indispensable 
for all lovers of Spain and should be compulsory reading for those who 
are not. EDWARD SARMIENTO. 


THE = TRAVELLER. By Antonia White. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 
10s. 6d. 

In her first novel, Frost in May, Antonia White revealed an unusual 
acuity of perception, which was not perhaps matched by much dis- 
cretion in its use. The discretion a Christian novelist must possess is 
not necessarily a mere tact that avoids offence: it is rather an awareness, 
large and untroubled, of the extent of the human mystery, and that 
means patience in judgment, some tolerance. Seventeen years later 
Miss White emerges with a second novel which shows her to be a 
novelist of quite remarkable power. She has lost none of her skill in 
detail; she has gained immeasurably in range and understanding. 

The Lost Traveller is a study in faith. Clara is the daughter of a 
schoolmaster, a convert to Catholicism, univocal and unpliable of 
mind, married to a woman who is at once subtle and shallow. The 
daughter’s crisis is resolved in a tragedy (which contains a marvellously 
observed account of a child, whose governess she is and for whose 
death she is to some extent responsible) and the novel turns full circle, 
returns to the beginning. The traveller comes back to the obligations 
of family and faith, realised now at their true level. 

A series of brilliantly described settings—school, an old Catholic 
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country house, the opera, children’s games—brings colour and relief 
to the central theme, which is developed with a confidence and accur. 
of analysis that show a novelist of rare quality. A “Catholic et 


demands more than an environment of extrinsic devotion: it should | 


reveal something of the compelling implications of faith in the human 
situation, and this The Lost Traveller most certainly does. 


Tue Cocxrait Party, a Comedy by T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 10s. 6d.) 
Reduced to a iy 0 mg note, the theme of The Cocktail Party 


would at once seem slender and sublime. The miseries of half-a-dozen 


eople at a party are usual: a wife (Lavinia) has left her husband 
(Edward), ft is in love with a beautiful young woman (Celia) to 
whom an earnest young man (Peter) is also attracted. An unidentified 
guest, who — later to be Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly, a distin- 
guished psychiatrist, effects the reconciliation of Lavinia and Edward, 
and encourages Celia’s need for atonement by sending her to join a 
nursing order in Asia, where she is crucified by the natives. Two other 
characters, the elderly and highly comic Julia, and Alex, much- 
travelled and always in the know, are often in evidence, but their role 
is that of a chorus, yet one that is far from static. The play is in fact 
dependent on the mysterious psychiatrist, and the second act, which 
takes place in his consulting-room, resolves the conflict in terms of the 
religious issue with which Mr Eliot is throughout concerned. 

But much lies hidden. With Mr Eliot, as with ice-bergs, what is not 
immediately evident is what matters most. And the texture of his 
verse is deceptive, glancing with little warning from drawing-room 
wit to the analysis of despair, from joke to paradox and beyond to the 
inexpressible need of God. It is verse to be spoken, and no one who 
has not heard it can, one supposes, make a useful judgment about its 
effectiveness on the stage. For The Cocktail Party is essentially a piece 
for the theatre, with skill of device and situation which must escape a 
reader. Yet the poetry of it, the contemplative assurance of its further 
ranges; all this emerges from a second and third reading of verse that 
has been stripped of all that is slack, which matches the mood of a 

dowager’s joke as surely as, at a different level, it does the mood of 
I want to be cured 
Of a craving for something I cannot find 
And of shame of never finding it. 


It is true that the very skill of a poet at his height of invention can 
exasperate those who run, or rather walk, as they read. There must be 
time for breath, time to adjust the tension to meet what lies beyond 
the smooth lines, so casual as they seem. For, of the ways out from 
frustration and pride, 
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The second is unknown, and so requires faith— 

The kind of faith that issues from despair. 

The destination cannot be described; 

You will know very little until you get there; 

You will journey blind. But the way leads toward possession 
Of what you have sought for in the wrong place. 


The Cocktail Party marks no new or spectacular advance in Mr Eliot’s 
thought, or in his communication of it. It is — more equable in 
its emphasis, but uniting all its elements of wit and brilliant invention, 
of sustained poetry and unsparing penetration of character, is the 
steady rhythm of faith and the knowledge of man’s destiny and the 


price that destiny must command. 


Tue Unknown Discipte. By Francesco Perri. (Bles; 12s. 6d.) 


A novelist who takes the events of biblical history for his theme is 
courageous if not always well-advised. The Unknown Disciple tells the 
imaginary history of the young man of St Mark’s Gospel who ‘fled 
from them naked’ in Gethsemani, and who, according to the tradition, 
is identified with St Mark himself. In Signor Perri’s novel Marcus 
Adonias is the son of Valerius, the Roman Vice-Governor of Jerusalem, 
and Micol, daugliter of Phabi, a member of the Sanhedrin. He is 
brought up in Kome, falls in love with Varilia, wife of Valerius 
Messala, a senator, is initiated into the Dionysian rites and is exiled to 
Palestine where he serves under Pontius Pilatus. His mother by this is a 
member of the zealot followers of Eleazar, and the crux of the novel is 
the killing of Micol by the Romans and the death of Valeria (arrived 
in Palestine in disguise to rejoin Marcus) at the hands of the zealots. 

So far the nial a melodramatic and often powerful picture of the 
Roman world, and of its impact on the turbulent East. If one is 
reminded of Cecil B. de Mille, that is perhaps inevitable, for a novel 
on such a scale faces the same difficulties as those of a Hollywood 
mammoth production, and cardboard mingles with stone. But with 
the appearance of Christ and Marcus’s inclusion among his disciples, 
the contrast between the economy of the Gospels and the novelist’s 
adaptation of their record is perilous to the integrity of the story. 
Signor Perri is indeed basically faithful to his text, and his devices, 
ingenious to the point of daring, are generally valuable in underlining 
the stress between the Roman and Jewish worlds and the revolutionary 
emergence of Christianity with its threat to both alike. But the recon- 
struction of Christ’s words is weak and verbose: his teaching seems 
softened in oratio obliqua, and the telescoping of the years of his public 
ministry upsets the balance of the book. 

LE. 
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Cartes Dickens: A BioGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By Jack 

Lindsay. (Dakers; 18s.) 

This book is not merely another addition to the already extensive 
pile of literature debunking the Victorians; though it does indeed 

resent the great novelist as a man far from perfect. That his imper- 
elene~ouaiiie his attitude towards his wife and children—were due 
in large measures to the demands and vagaries of his creative genius is 
a point which the author is at pains to make. Indeed, it must be un- 
comfortable for all concerned to have a genius in the family. There 
were undoubtedly times when Dickens’s behaviour bordered on the 
hysterical and the insane. 

Mr Lindsay’s book gives a vivid picture of the life of England in the 
nineteenth century, with its violent contrasts and the social injustices 
which resulted from the rapid rise of industrialism. Because Dickens 
was moved to attack social evils and the official indifference or incom- 
petence which produced them, the author credits him with a Marxian 
outlook which he probably did not consciously possess. Dickens felt 
very strongly about certain evils and certain forms of hypocrisy, but 
his opposition to them was a matter of feeling rather than of principle. 
The attraction for him of jails and madhouses, of the depraved and ab- 
normal, is constantly reflected in his works. He heartily condemned 
slavery in America, and at home he agitated for the abolition of public 
executions. (The Catholic Church, incidentally, he regarded as ‘a 
means of social degradation’ .) 

More interesting perhaps is Mr Lindsay’s interpretation of certain 
episodes and certain oft-recurring themes in the novels as being con- 
nected with the novelist’s early psychological struggles. Dickens’s 
relations with his mother, with his sister Fanny and later with his 
wife's sisters (who were so much more important in his life than the 
unfortunate Kate), are all reflected in the novels, which Mr Lindsay, 
acting on this Freudian hypothesis, submits to a searching analysis. 
There is, we find, a prurience about many passages in Dickens which 
many of his readers have, perhaps fortunately, overlooked. I do not 
snp<est that Mr Lindsay is wrong: quite the contrary. Dickens was 
certainly not the typical Victorian a twentieth-century imagination. 


The author of this book shows him almost as a survival of the eighteenth 
century, heir to the traditions (including, at least in his conversation, 
the coarseness) of Smollett and Fielding. 

The book contains a number of misprints which, one hopes, will be 
rectified in a subsequent edition. 


S. A. H. WEETMAN. 
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CATHERINE McAuLey, the First Sister of Mercy. By Roland Burke 

Savage, S.J., M.A. (Gill & Sons, Dublin; 15s.) 

This is incomparably the best book on its subject that has yet 
appeared. In particular, it is a very great advance on the Life of 1886, 
Fo last biography of Mother McAuley to be written. Fr Burke Savage 
has brought to his task not only the author’s indispensable sympathy 
and understanding of the remarkable and saintly woman he portrays, 
but the approach and style of the impersonal and completely accurate 
historian. He has omitted nothing, neglected nothing which serves to 

ut into focus one whose selflessness is perhaps the most outstanding 
eature of her sane sanctity. 

To the general reader, this book ought to be of interest. It follows 
the always full and exciting nineteenth century from its birth in the 
late eighteenth to the later years of Queen Victoria’s reign. “Twenty- 
one years before Karl Marx proclaimed his brotherhood of man in the 
Communist Manifesto of 1848’, Catherine McAuley was giving her 
whole life to the devoted service of her fellow-citizens in Georgian 
Dublin. She worked with the intensity of a martyr and the generosity 
of every saint, so that her convincing sacrifice inspired other ladies to 
join her. Without act or intention on her part, she became the foundress 
of ‘the second largest congregation of women in the Church of God’. 
This book traces the miracle, in all its aspects and its implications. It 
deals with the ‘social service’ required by poverty, want, plagues of 
cholera, and the pernicious ignorance bred of the penal laws. To all of 
these, according to their needs, this woman came with healing and 
with grace. 

To the reader seeking mainly the story of spiritual values, this book 
may prove disappointing, unless we remember that astonishing selfless- 
ness which set such os on religious reserve. Catherine was in all 
things very simple and unpretentious. Her favourite prayer was the 
‘Psalter of Jesus’. Her manner was gay rather than severe. Her com- 
panions loved her, no less for her bright company than for her firmness 
of will. She was trusted and revered. Never was she sparing of affection, 
either to family or friends, yet they are the first to offer proofs of her 
holiness. With her enormous output of work, much of it thankless 
and all of it difficult, went her selfless simplicity of soul. 

This book sets out, probably, the most we can ever know about her 
on this side of heaven. Perhaps its only defect (and it seems ungracious 
to mention it) is to leave as written those abbreviations which did not 
offend the recipient of Catherine’s letters, but do not please the modern 
reader. This tiny fault apart, it is a beautiful and a very valuable book, 
for which the Sisters of Mercy must be grateful. 


M. M. MerRICcK 
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Kinc-Docrtor or Uurnt. By Marshall Paul Wees and F. B. Thornton, 


(Macmillan, N.Y.; $2.50.) 

The account of a six months’ stay on one of the Carolines by an 
American naval doctor who had been sent to stamp out disease among 
the natives. That Dr Wees did a good job is certain, but it is also 
manifest from his own account that he received as much as he gave. 
The simplicity of the natives and the power of their Catholic faith 
impressed him profoundly and we find in his little book a proof that 
Catholic Christianity can transform and vivify the life of the primitive 
without destroying any of its charm.The book, in spite of a few purple 
passages, makes good reading. 


RELIGION IN Cuina. By E. R. and K. Hughes. (Hutchinson’s University 

Library; 7s. 6d.) 

This excellent book is the clearest brief account of the subject in 
English we have encountered. The authors do much to correct the 
current overemphasis of the rationalist tradition in Chinese thought 
and they succeed in making it evident that the religious current is of 
immense importance in the great tradition taken as a whole. This is 
made clear by evidence drawn, not simply from Taoist sources or 
Mahayana writings, but from the great tradition itself. 

One of the most important parts of the book deals with the con- 
tinuity, which can be traced, between the primitive religion of the 
Chinese and the thought of Confucius. 


PuiLosopHiA Naturatis. Auctore Carolo Frank, s.j. (Herder, Freiburg; 

D.M. 8.40.) 

This is an elementary text-book the main value of which is that its 
author has read those modern works which raise problems for the 
natural philosopher. Though it must be said that Father Frank’s 
interests appear to be predominantly biological, since it is that part of 
his work Which deals with the organic sphere which is most interesting. 

The most serious defect of the book lies in the fact that the author 
provides no adequate discussion of the quite fundamental problems 
which are raised for the traditional natural philosopher by modern 
theories regarding the method of the sciences. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. By Emil Brunner. Second Part. 

Specific Problems. (Nisbet; 10s.) 

This book comprises the second half of Dr Brunner’s Gifford 
Lectures, and while it contains much that is of interest it cannot be 
said that it reveals the high standard which we have come to e 
of Dr Brunner. Technics obviously frighten Dr Brunner, but it does 
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not appear that he has anything valuable to say about it in this work. 
In fact the book is simply a series of essays by a conservative Protestant 
thinker of wide culture who is rather at sea in the modern world. 


PoweER AND Morats. By Martin J. Hillenbrand. (Columbia University 

Press, New York; $3.25.) 

The first part of this book criticises the nineteenth-century theories 
of politics and points out that they all involve the use of value judg- 
ments for which the respective theories provide no objective basis. 
In the second part of the work Dr Hillenbrand contends that no satis- 
factory theory can be formulated which does not face the problem of 
the use of power in the modern context and that only an ethic which 
can point to an absolute standard can provide an answer. The book, 
taken as a whole, is instructive, but it is weighed down by far too 
many unimportant references and blocks of detail. Again, it would 
have gained in interest and power if those theological issues which are 
so important in the moral context had been mentioned. LH. 


BooOK-COLLECTING. More LETTERS TO EveRYMAN. By Percy H. Muir. 

(Cassell; 7s. 6d.) 

This is a sequel to the author’s Book-collecting as a hobby and supple- 
ments without overlapping the earlier book. It begins with a pleasant 
defence of collecting, with some sensible remarks, developed in a later 
letter, on finance. “Only the “how” of book-collecting can be taught’, 
he says, ‘it is useless to attempt to teach anyone the “why” of it.’ So 
the book is about the ‘how’: how to proceed; how to use a biblio- 

raphy (with more about collating); what to do about auction sales; 
ie to look at the financial aspect of the hobby. There is also a letter 
with the rather unprepossessing title ‘Is there money in old Bibles:’, 
which is marred by its controversial tone. In particular, the crude 
generalisations about medieval religion are not on the same level as 
the rest of a very useful and otherwise attractive book. 
A.E.HLS. 


Tue History OF THE Porgs. By Dr L. Pastor, Vol. XXXV. Edited by 

E. F. Peeler. (Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

The end of the English translation of Pastor’s monumental work is 
almost in sight. The present volume is of special interest in that it 
outlines the activity of Benedict XIV, one of the most distinguished of 
the eighteenth-century Popes. His was a remarkably rounded-off 
personality: a man of erudition; of personal and religious integrity; 
of consummate zeal; of uncommon capacity for work; yet withal a 
jovial, high-spirited and commonsense man; a versatile diplomatist and 
a circumspect ruler. Indeed, although these last volumes of Pastor are 
inclined to descend to a mere listing of names and marshalling of 
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references (either because the author himself did not have the chance to 
revise his work, or because other authors have had a hand in it), the 
charm of Benedict enables one to put up with all this. In him, the 
papacy (at a time when its temporal power was on the wane) found a 
representative who was acutely conscious of the higher—and spiritual— 
réle of a Pope; the many instances of his balanced and neutral policy 
were inspired by the very high conception he had of his charge. The 
great interest he took in the sciences and in ecclesiastical education is 
not to be wondered at when viewed against the background of his 
earlier career. Already the ideological currents which prepared the 
way for the upheavals of the French Revolution were gathering 
momentum. Yet I think that Pastor, in interpreting the Gallican crisis 
in the light of what was to come later, does not do full justice to the 
facts; Gallicanism was, on the contrary, the last kick of the erastianism 
of the previous two centuries. And if he had paid more attention to the 
significance of the resistance offered by the French clergy and had given 
us some picture of those who resisted at the time of Beaumont de 
Repayre instead of a mere account of the harrowing of the Church 
by successive parliaments, he would have shown the eternal youthful- 
ness of the Church to greater advantage and would have provided a 
key to the changes the revolution of 1789 and 1848 brought about in 
the outlook of the Church in France. It must be confessed then that 
this volume does not adequately delineate the life of the Church at 
this period, indeed that it fails to provide a complete and personal 
portrait of Benedict XIV. No doubt it gives us the materials for a 
ortrait, but our desire for that portrait is only enlivened, never 
ulfilled. HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


DuRHAM JURISDICTIONAL PecuLiaRS. By Frank Barlow. (Oxford 

University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The introduction of Roman Christianity into post-Roman barbarian 
society in England had to be achieved at a doctrinal, liturgical and 
constitutional level. In doctrine and liturgy the Roman tradition was 
established and developed with that sureness of touch inherited from 
Gregory the Great. But the constitutional position of the Church 
involved two problems which were solved with only qualified 
success, problems rising firstly out of the Church’s relation with the 
secular government, and secondly out of the introduction of a diocesan 
system into a society dominated by a Germanic conception of owner- 
ship. While the former has received much attention from historians, 
the latter has been curiously neglected. 

Mr Barlow’s study is therefore welcome as a necessary contribution 
to the ecclesiastical history of medieval England. The problem, briefly, 
was that private ownership of churches involved a private relationship 
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between the owner and the holder of an ecclesiastical appointment. 
This brought conflict with episcopal authority, which could be thereby 
limited to a bishop’s proprietary churches. Moreover, some episcopal 
churches were possibly situated in the diocese of another bishop, to the 
detriment of the latter’s authority. In Durham the position was compli- 
cated by the claim of the monastic cathedral to a franchise within the 
bishopric of Durham. Mr Barlow examines the origin and develop- 
ment of this franchise, as well as the rights of the priory in Lothian 
and Yorkshire. His period, the eleventh to the fourteenth century, is 
restricted to allow detailed research. 

It is doubtful whether any sure generalisation can be made, from 
this piece of investigation, as to the diocesan condition of medieval 
England as a whole. Backward conditions in north-east England, and 
the special status of the bishop of Durham as palatine earl, combined 
to make Durham an exceptional area in English history after the 
Conquest. It possibly accounts to some extent for the strained relations 
between bishop and chapter. At the same time the monks’ claim rose 
as much from a genuine desire for freedom of election as from hope 
of more material privileges; the author makes no clear distinction 
between the value of the true causes. At times he is hampered by lack 
of evidence, and particular interpretations are correspondingly tenuous; 
this is especially noticeable in the largely conjectural account of the 
—_ between Bishop William of Saint-Calais and the monks 

. 8). 

Oe is minor criticism of a competent piece of work, which has 
added something new to a larger subject; and if the constitutional 
history of the Church, especially on a local scale, is one of the less 
pooner: Sa parts of church history, here at least it is made more digestible 
by lively narrative, and an aptness of expression all too rare in studies 
of this kind. Joun Lyncu. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITIES OF MEDIEVAL ENGLISH JEwRY. By Cecil 
Roth. British Academy Supplemental Papers. (Oxford University 
Press; 10s. 6d.) 

This monograph provides a valuable survey of the scholars in Jewish 
society in England up to the expulsion of 1290. It is comprehensive, 
containing recently discovered material and correcting earlier work; 
at one and the same time a convenient short reference work, and 
a guide to more detailed study. Although English Jewry produced no 
great body of scholarship, what it did achieve is impressive as the 
work of a small and scattered community. In some fields, notably 
philology, it had lasting value. It may prove more significant in the 
general pattern of medieval English life as exact, detailed study of the 
period advances. ALR. 
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CuristiAN THEoLocy. By J. R. McCallum. (Blackwell; 
7s. 6d. 

This book contains an abstract of the Christian Theology, prefaced by 
a lengthy introduction. In the latter we meet the old-fashioned approach 
which sees Abelard as a precursor of Protestantism. It is part of an 
unfamiliarity with medieval thought which is illustrated in a number 
of places; for example, in the statement that during the period from 
the twelfth century to the Reformation ‘the Christian religion as pro- 
claimed in Thomism held sway’. The absence of Gilson’s name from 
the bibliography perhaps explains in part the lack of appreciation of the 
relationship md as aith and reason in medieval thought which 
makes so much of this book tiresome reading. A complete translation 
of the Christian Theology would be welcome; this is an unsatisfactory 
alternative to such a text. A.R. 


Tue Quiet Licut. By Louis de Wohl. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

Though the author writes in a style that may not seem always 
felicitous to an English reader, this novel contains some striking passages. 
It will assuredly do much good, and since it is concerned with two 
astonishing men of the thirteenth century, St Thomas Aquinas and 
Frederick II, it consistently holds the attention. The reader already 
familiar with Kantorowicz’s celebrated biography of Frederick II 
may be less thrilled. Similarly the reader familiar with the scholarly 
biographies of the Angelic Doctor will receive a few surprises. 

K.M. 
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